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1, GkmIIIAL lNF€^m*MON 

'Kie State of Madta:s in the extreme sotrth of the 
Iftcfcin pciimstila. It extends abotit 500 miles from north 
to south and about 330 miles from east to west at the broadest 
end. The terrain consists mostly of level country, except in 
the west where it rises to great heights. The population is 
mainly cc«icentrated in the plains, the hills having scattered 
habitations. Although the overwhelming majority (A the 
population speaks Tamil, there are linguistic groups speaking 
other languages like Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese^ etc. Of 
the total population, 73 per cent live in villages of which 
there are about 18,000 in the State. As in other parts of the 
country, the rural population depends largely on agriculture. 
On the social side, one finds that while a few sections of the 
population are highly advanced educationally and economi-^ 
cally, there are many others very backward in both these res¬ 
pects. The Scheduled castes and tribes number 52 lakhs 
and their educational advancement will call for the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of the Government and the 
people of Madras. 

In October 1953, the old Madras State was partitioned 
and the new Andhra State comprising tlie districts of Srika- 
kulam, Visakhapatnam, Godavari East, Godavari West, 
Krishna, Guntur, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur, Nellore, 
Chittor and a part of Bellary was formed. (The remaining 
portion of Bellary district was merged with the Mysore State). 
The area of the residuary Madras State was 60362 sq. miles 
and its population, according to the 1951 census, 357,34,489 
(men 177,10,244 and women 180,24,245). The State was 
again reorganised on 1st November 1956, with the formation 
of the Kerala State. Cc«isequent on this reorganisation, the 
entire Malabar districts and the Kasargoda taluk of South 
Kanara district were merged with the new Kerala State; 
the remaining portion of the South Kanara district and the 
Kollegal taluk of Coimbatore district were merged with the 
Mysofe State; the Kanyakumari district of the former 
Travanc<Ke-Cochin State was integrated with the reorganised 
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Madras State. The Madras State, as it stands today, com¬ 
prises the districts of Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot, 
Thanjavur, Madurai, Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli, Kanya- 
kumari. North Arcot, Salem Tiruchirapalli, O>imbatorc 
and the Nilgiris. Its area is 50,132 sq. miles and according 
to the 1961 census its population is 3,36,50,917 (men 1,69,14,454 
and women 1,6735,463). 

The total revenue of the State for the year 1959-60 was 
Rs. 7,308 lakhs. The amount spent on general education 
during the year was Rs. 1,329 lakhs which works out at 
18.2 per cent of the total revenue. 

2. Brief Historical Review of Education prior to 1947 

In 1826, Sir Thomas Monroe, the then Governor of 
Madras, constituted a Board to organise a system of public 
instruction in the State. It had authority to establish two 
principal schools in each collectorate and one inferior school 
in each taluk and also to enquire and report on the measures 
to be adopted for the general advancement of education. The 
progress of education during the next thirty years was very 
slow. A real fillip to education was given only in 1855 when 
a Department of Public Instruction was instituted and Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot appointed as the first Director of Public 
Instruction in Madras. In the same year, a set of grant-in- 
aid rules was published with the object of assisting private 
enterprise in the field of education. 

The next important landmark in the educational history 
of the State was the introduction of the Town Improvement 
Act and the Local Board Act of 1871. The local bodies that 
were created as a result of these Acts received appropriations 
which they were at liberty to utilise for a number of construc¬ 
tive purposes, including education. Consequently, schools were 
established in most ‘unions’ which consisted of one or more 
villages so situated that a school was not more than 2^ miles 
distant from the house of any rate-payer. In 1911,* the Govern¬ 
ment decided to subsidise the opening of new elementary 
schools in villages containing more than 5(X) inhabitants. In 
pursuance of this policy, liberal subsidies (out of an Imperial 
grant of Rs. 50 lakhs) were sanctioned to district boards and 
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municipalities to enable them to open new elementary schools 
for boys and girls. 

The passing of the Government of India Act in 1919 
which brought in ‘diarchy’ was an important event. Under 
this Act, education became a ‘transferred’ subject imder the 
control of a Minister answerable to the legislature. However, 
finance was listed as a ‘reserved’ subject to be administered 
by a member of the Governor’s Executive Council. Notwith¬ 
standing this handicap, the Government of Madras passed 
the Madras Elementary Education Act, 1920, which inaugu¬ 
rated a new era in the history of elementary education in the 
province. The Act provided for the levy of an education cess 
on land tax or property tax and for an equal contribution 
by the Provincial Government to each local body for the 
advancement of elementary education. There was also pro¬ 
vision for the introduction of compulsion in suitable areas 
with the previous sanction of the Provincial Government. The 
District Municipalities Act and the Local Boards Act came 
into force during the year 1920. These Acts afforded greater 
freedom to local bodies in the matter of finance. They also 
removed elementary education from the purview of district 
boards and entrusted it to taluk boards and municipalities. 
Moreover, under the provisions of these Acts, the power of 
according recognition to aided elementary schools (which 
had hitherto vested in the Education Department) was trans¬ 
ferred to the district educational councils, which were ad 
hoc bodies formed under the Elementary Education Act. This 
scheme of decentralisation, however, was not very successful. 
The taluk boards were consequently abolished in 1934 and 
elementary schools went back to the care of the district 
boards. 

The year 1939 saw the abolition of the district educa¬ 
tional councils and the transfer to the departmental ofl&cers 
of the power to recognise schools and sanction grant-in-aid 
to privately managed schools. By 1947, the State had made 
good progress in primary education, its principal achieve¬ 
ments in this field being (1) the holding of an educational 
survey as early as 1924 and the provision of schools for a 
large number of habitations; (2) large enrolment of children 
in the age group 6-14; (3) increased enfolment of girls; (4) 
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miease m the p-opc^tkm of tismmd teachm mi the ia> 
proved quality of training provided in training in^tittbm; 
and (5) the creation of an efiBcient inspectorate for the Mper- 
vision of primary schools. 

progress of secondary and higher education during 
this period was also very satisfactcwy. Voluntary effort, bc^ 
misricmary and Indian, began early and grew very rapidly. 

the e^ly phases of their history, tik growth of bo^ 
secondary and university ediKation depended almost entirely 
cm voluntary dfort. 

In the field of secondary education, the developments in 
Madras were similar to those in other parts of India. The 
Matriculation of the Madras University dominated the entire 
school course until it was replaced by a secondary school leav¬ 
ing examination ; and although the expansion of secondary 
schools was rapid, most of the institutions were of the aca¬ 
demic type which prepared the students either for the univer¬ 
sity or for clerical jobs. These faults apart, the secondary 
schools this period were distinguished by four features: low 
costs; general efficiency, particularly in English ; good gene¬ 
ral education and professional training of teachers ; and a 
much larger extent of diversification of courses than in several 
other parts of the country. 

And now a word about higher education. The Univer¬ 
sity of Madras was established in 1857 along with those of 
Calcutta and Bombay. It began as an aflSliating university 
and it was only in the present century that it assumed teach¬ 
ing functicms. The second university in the State, the 
Annamalai University, was established in 1929. By 1946-47, 
a large number of colleges of general and professional edu¬ 
cation had been established and a good deal of expansion in 
the field of higher education had already taken place. 

3 . Primary Education 

The expansion of educational facilities had begun in the 
post-war period itself ; but it was not until the attainment of 
independence that the movement gained momentum. The 
year 1943-49 began with 15^03 elementary schools in the 
districts competing the present Madras ^te, excluding 
Kanyakmn^i district. Today the number of elementary 
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^hools in the same area is 26,166. This increase of about 
11,000 elementary schools in a little more than a decade is 
the most remarkable feature of educational development in 
the State during this period. Today every village with a 
population of 300 and over has an elementary school. 

At the beginning of the year 1948-49, the number of 
pupils in all the elementary schools in the present Madras 
State (excluding Kanyakumari district) was 16,31,849. The 
number has since risen to 32,19,568 and the total number of 
pupils in all elementary schools (including Kanyakumari 
district) .to 33,43,638. The percentage of enrolment in the 
age group 6-11 is 88‘3 for boys, 52*5 for girls and 70*3 for 
both. A very important factor in this great spread of educa¬ 
tion has been the provision of free meals for school children. 

School Meeds. As education spread, more and more 
poor parents desired to educate their children. But on account 
of abject poverty many could not send their children to 
school. Past experience had shown that penal provisions are 
ineffective as a means of enrolling poor children. Other 
means, therefore, had to be found. One such means is the 
provision of midday meals. It has been found to be very effec¬ 
tive as an incentive for attendance. The measure has been 
applied extensively throughout the State. Government’s share 
is limited to the recurring expenditure and does not exceed 
6 naye paise per meal per day. The local committee has to 
meet the balance of the recurring expenditure amounting to 
not less than 4 naye paise per meal per day and the entire non¬ 
recurring expenditure. The Government of India meet 50% 
of the State Government’s expenditure on the scheme. The 
scheme covers 26,176 elementary schools (out of a total of 
26,674) and as many as 9*6 lakh children are benefiting 
from the scheme. (The number includes the children fed 
entirely out of government or corporation funds without any 
local voluntary contribution.) 

School Uniforms. As school after school organised the 
supply of free school meals the attendance of children at 
these schools showed improvement. But even in centres,, 
where provision for midday meals was made on a large 
scale, it was found that a number of children, particularly 
girls, fought shy of school for want of proper clothing. Lack 
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of suitable clothes kept away many a child, who was other¬ 
wise quite wilUng to attend. In recent months, therefore, 
efforts have been made in a concerted manner to organise 
free supply of clothing to poor children. The response of 
the people to this movement has been very favourable, partly 
because the idea of vastradan is old and familiar and partly 
because the beneficiaries are school children. The people 
are coming forward generously to provide free clothes to 
poor children. 

iV further development in the free clothing scheme has 
been the idea that children in receipt of free clothing should 
wear the same uniform. Even when the number of children 
wearing such uniforms is small, it has a great effect on the 
tone of the school. A few children coming in uniform have 
often succeeded in persuading others to adopt it. As many 
as 3,04,087 children have received gifts of at least one uni¬ 
form. The total value of the gifts received so far comes to 
Rs. 16,80,568. The local communities are now being requested 
to provide at least two sets of clothes to every child so that 
he can afford a change. 

School Improvement Movement, A large number of 
elementary schools in the past suffered for want of suitable 
accommodation, equipment, teaching aids and other facilities 
necessary for efficient instruction. It was clear that such defi¬ 
ciencies could never be made good fully and quickly, if one 
were to depend solely on the resources of the Government and 
the local bodies. It was decided, therefore, to tap for this 
purpose the resources of the local community. 

The idea was first tried out in February 1958 in a small 
area in Chingleput district. A detailed and elaborate survey 
was first made of the conditions and requirements of every 
single elementary school in that area. The teachers of each 
school were then asked to make informal contacts with the^ 
people of the area, explaining to them the basic needs of the 
local school. Everywhere the community came forward to 
assist the local school. Projects to the value of Rs. 15,000 were 
undertaken and gifts in kind and cash amounting to Rs. I 3 OO 
were presented at the first School Improvement Conference 
of this area. 
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The striking success of this experiment and the enthu¬ 
siasm exhibited by the people encouraged the Government 
to extend the movement to other parts of the State. Between 
February 1^8 and December 1960, 133 such conferences had 
been held in different parts of the State. A total number of 
more than 1,50,000 projects of school improyement have been 
undertaken by the people themselves. The total value of 
the schemes is estimated to exceed Rs. 630 lakhs. Schemes 
worth Rs. 400 lakhs have been carried out so far. What is 
most significant about this movement is not the donations 
given by the rich, but the fact that it is a real people’s move¬ 
ment to which every individual, rich or poor, literate or 
illiterate, is keen to contribute according to his means. 

Stagnation and Wastage. Irregular attendance, inade¬ 
quate attention and ineffective teaching in the school are 
some of the well-known causes of stagnation. Stagnation 
leads to frustration and results in premature withdrawals 
called wastage. Inadequate attention and ineffective learning 
on the part of the child have often stemmed from starvation 
and lack of proper educational facilities at home. It is futile, 
for instance, to expect a child to concentrate on his lesson 
when he is hungry. Teaching in elementary schools has also 
been ineffective because these have never been equipped 
properly for their day-to-day work. Often the school may 
have no chart, map or model and sometimes even the black 
board is missing! It is hoped the provision of free meals, 
free books, free uniforms and adequate equipment will go 
some way in controlling the twin evils. 

Compulsory Primary Education. The measures relating 
to free meals, free books, etc. described above can also be 
expected to help in the achievement of the two objectives of 
compulsory education, namely, universal enrolment and 
universal retention. 

It is important to remember that the idea of compulsory 
education is not new. The Madras Government had, as far 
back as 1920, enacted an Elementary Education Act which 
provided for the introduction of compulsion. The initiative 
to introduce compulsion in any area under this Act was left 
to the local authority concerned. Taking advantage of this 
provision, compulsion was actually introduced in 7 munici- 
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palities as early as 1922-23. It was progressively extended to 
more municipalities and rural areas and there were, in 1947-48, 
1831 towns and villages under compulsion in the composite 
Madras State. 

However, it is to be admitted that this early attempt at 
compulsion did not succeed very much ; the number of de¬ 
faulters was too large to be tackled effectively by the penalties 
in force. The problem is colossal and the Government feels 
that despite the Constitutional directive which enjoins upon 
each State to endeavour to provide, within 10 years of the 
commencement of the Constitution, free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of 14, the goal can be 
reached only in stages. It has, therefore, been decided to 
provide free and compulsory education for the age group 
6-11 in the first instance. 

For this purpose the habitations in the State have been 
divided into three groups, each covering approximately one- 
third of the population. During 1960-61 compulsory primary 
education has been introduced for the age group ^7 in one 
of the three groups of habitations. This will be extended in 
that area to the age groups 7-8, 8-9 and so on in the succeed¬ 
ing years. The entire population in the age range 6-11 in 
these habitations will be brought under compulsion by the 
end of 1964-65. 

The second group of habitations will be taken up in 
1961-62. The entire population of 6 to 11 in this group of 
habitations will have been brought under compulsion by 
1965-66. Likewise the third group of habitations will be 
taken up in 1962-63. But during that year two age groups, 
namely, 6-7 and 7-8 will be compulsorily enrolled in order 
that the phased programme of bringing all children in the 
age range 6-11 to school may end by the close of the third 
Plan /.e., by 1965-66. By the end of the third Plan, compul¬ 
sion will thus be in force for all children in the age group 
6-11 throughout the State. 

Although compulsion for the present has been restricted 
to the age group 6-11, provision for increased enrolment 
at the next higher stage 11 to 14, has also been made 
by the opening of VI, VII and VIII standards in a large num* 
ber of elementary schools. In 1959-60, there were 2,710 highei 
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elementary and senior basic schools catering to the needs of 
children in the age group 1H4. 

In view of the prevailing hunger for education and the 
proved possibility of midday meals, free supply of books, 
slates and uniforms and of programmes of school improve¬ 
ment through voluntary effort, it is hoped that the pro¬ 
gramme of compulsion will succeed much better than iii 
the past. 

Pattern of Elementary Education, Formerly, the primary 
stage of education consisted of five years from standards I to 
V followed by a course of three years, called standards VI 
to VIII if it formed part of or was continuation of a primary 
school, and forms I to III, if it formed part of a secondary 
school. The syllabuses for standards VI to VIII and forms I 
to III were also not identical in all respects. As recommend¬ 
ed by certain important committees, however, it was decided 
in 1957 to do away this parallelism and to have only one 
integrated course of seven years for the first stage of educa¬ 
tion. Under the revised pattern, a common syllabus is fol¬ 
lowed during the first seven years of schooling throughout the 
State. One notable feature of this syllabus introduced in 
1960-61 is the compulsory study of English right from 
standard V. 

Teachers, Good buildings, standard equipment, well-fed 
children and sound syllabuses do not by themselves make for 
good education. The key to the whole business of teaching 
and learning is the teacher. Nothing good can happen in 
the school unless the teacher is contented and commands 
the respect due to him. The Madras Government have been 
fully alive to this problem and have in recent years paid 
special attention to the improvement of the status and the 
service conditions of the teacher. 

The triple benefit scheme for elementary school teachers 
was introduced in 1955. Under the scheme, every teacher 
is entitled, in addition to the government contribution to 
his provident fund account (which he was already eligible 
for), to a pension on retirement. It is also compulsory for 
him to take out an insurance policy for a minimum amount 
depending on his salary. This scheme of Provident Fund- 
^«m-Insurance-c«m-Pension has since been extended to 
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teachers in all types of recognised schools. Education upto 
the end of the high school stage for children of teachers 
in all types of schools has also been made free. 

Though revisions in the salary structure of teachers have 
been made from time to time, the revision of pay scales of 
teachers (under all managements), from the school year 
1960-61 has been the single most important revision so far 
and has resulted in a marked increase in their emoluments. 
The salaries of teachers in Madras, it need hardly be recalled, 
had always been lower than in many other parts of the coun¬ 
try ; now they compare favourably with scales of pay in the 
other States. 

The introduction of Teachers’ Service Registers to record 
the history and terms of contract between teachers and their 
managements, the tightening up of rules relating to service 
conditions and the provision for appeal against unjust treat¬ 
ment have improved the morale of the teacher and added to 
his general sense of security. 

4 . Basic Education 

A beginning was made with basic education in 1947-48 
when it was introduced in 17 elementary schools. Since then, 
it has spread steadily. Despite the fact that a good number 
of basic schools had gojie over to the other States on account 
of the reorganisation of States in 1953 and 1956, there were 
at the end of 1959-60, 3,231 basic schools with an enrolment 
of 3,19,871 boys and 2,01,275 girls. Conversion of elementary 
schools into basic schools and the necessary re-training of 
ordinary teachers in basic education have gone on steadily 
over these years. 

One of the most constructive steps taken to promote 
basic education has been the publication of 29 reading books 
—not textbooks—for grades II to V. It is proposed to bring 
out at least 50 such books. A guide to the use of these books 
for basic school teachers has also been published. Another 
significant step has been the re-training, on the lines of basic 
education, of all gazetted officers who are or are likely to be¬ 
come inspecting officers of basic schools. 

As the process of conversion of elementary schools into 
basic schools has necessarily to be spread over a period of 
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several years, it was decided to orient the elementary schools 
to the basic pattern by holding periodical seminars for the 
teachers of elementary schools. It is expected that by 1961-62 
all such schools will have been oriented to the desired pattern. 

A government post-graduate basic training college has 
been functioning since 1957-58. It is afl&liated to the Madras 
University. 

5. Secondary Education 

While we have programmed for compulsory and free 
education upto standard V, it has to be admitted that this is 
hardly the level of education that will meet adequately the 
requirements of the future citizens of this country and for 
the age in which they will have to live and play their part. 
It is necessary that more and more students continue their 
education till they complete at least the secondary course. 
Towards this end, a large number of new high schools has 
been opened all over the State during the second Plan. 

In 1947, the number of high schools for the districts com¬ 
posing the present Madras State was 471. It has since in¬ 
creased to 1,231. The new high schools and the additional 
sections opened in the existing schools have enabled the en¬ 
rolment in the higher forms to increase to about 2,74,000 
(1960-61). A most gratifying feature of this expansion has 
been that most of the new schools are located in the rural 
areas. 

One important reason for the recent increase in enrol¬ 
ment at this level has been the extension of fee concessions 
to a large number of children. Education is free up to stan¬ 
dard VIII or form III for all poor children, irrespective of 
caste. It is also free up to the S.S.L.C. stage for a large 
majority of poor students whose parents belong to certain 
occupational classes. A proposal to make education free up 
to the S.S.L.C. stage for all poor students, irrespective of class 
or occupation, is under active consideration. 

Liberal provision of scholarships and free midday meals 
in a number of high schools too have contributed in no 
small measure towards the stepping up of enrolment at the 
secondary stage. During 1958-59, the number of scholarships 
awarded was 26,700, the total value of the awards being 
Rs. 12,75,000. 
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Pattern of Secondary Education, Secondary schools ordi¬ 
narily consist of forms I to VI leading up to a public gov¬ 
ernment examination at the end of the school course. 

The Madras Government have accepted the principle 
that the duration of the entire school course including both 
the elementary and the secondary stages should be 11 years. 
The elementary stage which provides for an integrated course 
of seven years is to be followed by four years of higher secon¬ 
dary education. At the post-elementary or the higher secon¬ 
dary stage, there is provision for an academic stream and for 
a number of diversified courses like Engineering, Textile 
Technology, Agriculture, Secretarial Course, Home Science, 
etc. So far, 224 high schools have been converted into multi¬ 
purpose schools by the introduction of at least two elective 
courses in addition to the academic course. Under the three- 
language formula which has been accepted by the State 
Government, academic students have compulsorily to take 
examination in three languages viz,, the regional language or 
the mother tongue, Hindi or any other Indian language (not 
taken under the regional language group) and English or 
any other non-Indian language. The study of the core sub¬ 
jects like Mathematics, Social Studies and General Science 
is compulsory. It may be mentioned that there is no pro¬ 
vision in this State for the teaching of Science as an elective 
course. 

Medium of Instruction, The regional language is ordi¬ 
narily the medium of instruction in high schools. However, 
the linguistic minorities in Madras State have been given the 
right to educate their children through their own mother- 
tongue, provided a specified—fairly low—minimum strength 
for each stage is available. In actual fact there are as many 
as seven other media, besides the regional language being 
used at this stage. 

Grant-in-aid, Madras State has always followed the 
policy of allowing different types of management to run 
schools, elementary or secondary. G>nsequently, the number 
of government schools at both the primary and secondary 
stages is quite small. A large number of schools both pri¬ 
mary and secondary is run by local authorities like district 
boards, municipalities, panchayats and panchayat unions. A 
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pxi^ngg^in^xits 4)^ ipissions, rcligipps djenpininatioiiS;, cprpQr 
rate bfiiies and i^ycn indivkiual^ (ip the case of many eje- 
inenfary and a few high schools). A most important recent 
development in the matter of school management has been 
the constitution of panchayaj: upions for each development 
block which arc now taking oyer the management of all 
distrief board schools in their areas. 

The existence of a good number of privately managed 
schools in the State has necessitated provision of grants-in-aid 
to such institutions. Aided elementary schools receive every 
month the entire salary and dearness allowance of the teachers 
as teaching grant from the Government. In addition they 
receive a ‘maintenance grant’ annually towards their maim 
tenance and upkeep. In the case of aided secondary schools^ 
the net expenditure is borne by the management and the 
Government in the proportion of 1:2. 

Teacher Training. There are three grades of teacher 
training. The minimum educational qualification required 
for the lowest grade is a pass in form III or standard VIIL 
This is called the elementary grade. If the pattern of training 
is basic, then it is called the ‘junior basic grade’. The mini' 
mum educational qualification for the next grade is a 
pass in S.S.L.C. or Matriculation examination. This is known 
as the secondary or senior basic grade, depending on the 
pattern of training. For the highest grade of training, the 
minimum admission qualification is a degree of a recognised 
university. 

The duration of the first two grades of training is two 
academic years each. The duration of the post-graduate 
training course is one academic year. The elementary and 
secondary grade teachers—^junior and senior basic teachers 
as well—arc mostly meant for elementary schools while the 
trained graduate teachers arc meant for the high schools. 

The present provision of facilities for training teachers 
of all grades can be considered to be fairly adequate. As 
against 156 training schools (including 76 for women) in 
the composite State of Madras in 1946-47, today thqrc arc 146 
training schools (including 61 for woipicn) for the present 
State which is much smalfer in size. These institutions turn 
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out some 85^000 teachers every year. As regards training 
colleges, their number today is 17 (including 4'for women) 
as against only 6 in 1947 for the much bigger Madras State. 
The annual out-turn of these institutions exceeds 1300 trained 
teachers. 

A monthly stipend of Rs. 18 each is given to trainees of 
the secondary, junior basic and senior basic grades. Elemen¬ 
tary grade trainees get a monthly stipend of Rs. 12 only. 

Because of the increased provision of training facilities 
and stipends to trainees, Madras is today in the fortunate posi¬ 
tion of having 96*7% of its teachers trained in the elementary 
schools and 90*4% trained in the secondary schools. 

6 . University Education 

The Madras University which was founded in 1857 is 
one of the oldest universities in India. Over the years the 
popular desire for higher education has grown to enormous 
proportions and new universities have had to be started. By 
1947, two more universities had come into being, namely, the 
Andhra University and the Annamalai University. Conse¬ 
quent upon the partition of the old Madras State in 1953 
the Andhra University went over to Andhra State leaving 
the present Madras State with two universities, namely, 
Madras and Annamalai. 

Madras University, The Madras University had been 
developing steadily for nearly a century. Its expansion dur¬ 
ing the brief period following 1947, however, has been even 
more spectacular. There were only 19 colleges for men with 
a total strength of 15,429, in 1947. In 1959, there were as 
many as 42 colleges for men with a strength of 32,296. The 
expansion in women’s education has been even more striking. 
As against 5 colleges for women in 1947 with a strength 
of 1,236, there were in 1959, 16 colleges for women with a 
strength of 5,631- Facilities for professional education in 
education, engineering and medicine have also undergone 
considerable expansion. The number of general and profes¬ 
sional colleges in the Madras University during the year 1S(58- 
59 was as follows. 

Professional College For Men For Women 

Arts, Science and Commerce 42 16 

Education 12 4 
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Professional Colleges 

For Men 

For Women 

Engineering 

6 


Medicine 

4 

• f 

Agriculture 

I 


Veterinary 

1 


Law 

I 


Physical Education 

2 


Music 

I 


Oriental Learning 

15 



Until 1956, education in the Madras University consisted 
of an intermediate course of two years, followed by a two- 
year degree course or a three-year Honours degree course and 
a post-graduate course of two years after the first degree. 
The University decided to change this pattern by abolishing 
the intermediate stage in 1956-57 and the Honours degree 
courses in 1958-59. The reorganised pattern consists of a 
one-year pre-university course followed by a degree course 
of three years and a post-graduate course of two years after 
the first degree. 

The main faculties of the university are : Faculty of Arts 
comprising the departments of Languages other than English, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Economics, Politics, Geo¬ 
graphy and Journalism ; Faculty of Science comprising the 
departments of Mathematics, Statistics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology and Physiology, Geology, Home Science and 
Anthropology ; Faculty of Oriental Learning comprising the 
departments of Tamil, Sanskrit, Oriya with Marathi, Hindi, 
Bengali, Burmese, Sinhalese, Hebrew with Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Urdu, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam ; Faculty of 
Fine Arts comprising the departments of Drawing, Painting 
and Sculpture, Indian Music and Western Music ; Faculties 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary 
Science, Technology and Commerce. 

There are 21 university departments of study and re¬ 
search relating to the humanities, sciences and languages. 

Apart from teaching and research, extension lectures for 
the benefit of general public, and vacation lectures and re¬ 
fresher courses for the benefit of school teachers are also orga¬ 
nised regularly by the university. 
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Tfee medium of instmction in all subject^ excepting the 
languages is English. There is, however, provisioii in tj^ 
regulations of the university to permit colleges to teach jie 
optional subject under P^rt III of the B. A. degree courses in 
an Indian language after due notice to the university. This 
provision has been taken advantage of by the Government 
Arts College, Coimbatore by changing over from 1960-61 t^ 
Tamil as the medium of instruction for the three-year degree 
course in the humanities. 

Annamalai University. The Annamalai University which 
was established "^n 1929 owes its foundation to the foresight 
and philanthropy of the late Dr. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chetti Nadu. Unlike the Madras University, it is a unitary 
residential university and has no affiliated colleges. Prior 
to 1947, it had four faculties : (i) Faculty of Arts com¬ 

prising the departments of English, History and Politics, 
Economics and Philosophy, (ii) Faculty of Science comprising 
the departments of Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany 
and Zoology, (iii) Faculty of Oriental Learning comprising 
the departments of Tamil, Sanskrit and Music and (iv) 
Faculty of Engineering and Technology. 

The post-independence period has seen the creation of 
the following new departments: Department of Research in 
Tamil language and literature ; Department of Sociology ; 
Department of Commerce ; Department of Agriculture ; De¬ 
partment of Geology ; Department of Statistics ; Department 
of Fine Arts and Department of Education. 

The pattern of education was reorganised in 1957-5S 
when as in the Madras University, the intermediate stage was 
abolished and the pre-university course introduced. The 
latter is followed by a three-year degree course. 

7 . Professional and Technical Education 

The number of medical colleges (allopathic) in the 
State in 1958-59 was 4 and the total number of scholars under 
instruction was 2,252 men and 681 women. The course of 
studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Medicine and 
Surgery is of 5-1 years’ duration including one year of the pre- 
medica} course. lyledical colleges are under the administrative 
control of the Director of Medical Services. 
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The Madras Veterinary College is the only institution of 
its kind in the State. It is affiliated to the University of Madras 
and teaches for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in Veteri¬ 
nary Science. Bachelor’s course extends over a period of four 
years and the Master’s over two years (after the Bachelor’s 
degree). The strength of the college in 1958-59 was 446 
men and 7 women. 

There is one agricultural college in the State. It is situa¬ 
ted in Coimbatore and offers the following degree courses ; 
Bachelor of Science (Agriculture) (3 years); post-graduate 
M.Sc. and Ph.D. by research; and post-graduate M.Sc. Exami¬ 
nation. The strength of the college in 1958-59 was 491 men 
and 19 women. 

The intake of engineering colleges has increased from 
512 in the pre-independence period to 1,157 in 1960-61. In 
1958-59 there were six engineering colleges affiliated to the 
Madras University in addition to the Engineering Department 
of the Annamalai University. 

The number of polytechnics which was 8 with an intake 
of 710 before independence has since increased to 21 with a 
total intake of 2,910. On a lower level, there were 53 indus¬ 
trial schools and 15 schools for arts and crafts in 1958-59. 

8 . Social Education 

While attending to the educational needs of the younger 
generation, the Government has not neglected those of the 
adults. A three-year course for adults has been in operation 
for some time now. In 1959, there were 1422 such schools 
with 41,573 adults in attendance. 

With a view to providing neo-literates with suitable read¬ 
ing material, special literary workshops have been organised. 
Out of the books produced in these workshops, 44 have been 
published so far and these have proved very popular. 

The Madras State was the first to pass a Public Library 
Act in 1948 which set forth the principles for the expansion of 
the hbrary movement in the State. The Act provided for 
the constitution of a local library authority for each district. 
Each district authority, the city of Madras excepted, was 
provided with separate funds derived from the library cess 
of six pies (3 nP.) per rupee on property or house tax collected 
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by local bodies, augmented by an equal contribution by the 
State Government. This organisation has enabled the establish¬ 
ment of a district central library in each district and of a 
netv^ork of branch libraries in centres with a population 
of 5,000 and over and delivery stations in several villages wdth 
a population of 1,000 and above. In 1954, the number of 
branch libraries in the State was just one and there were no 
delivery stations at all; today there are 454 branch libraries 
and 575 delivery stations in the State. 

9 . Education of Girls and Women 

At the primary stage, the State follows a policy of co¬ 
education. Separate primary schools for girls were abolished 
in 1948 and all primary schools thrown open to all children, 
regardless of sex. This policy has worked quite satisfactorily 
at this stage. The approach at the secondary level is different, 
provision of separate schools for girls being the accepted policy. 
However, girls are free to join boys’ schools wherever sepa¬ 
rate schools for them are not available. 

To stimulate the enrolment of girls, special fee conces¬ 
sions and scholarships have been awarded in large numbers 
both in elementary and secondary schools, and subjects like 
Domestic Science, Dancing and Music, Drawing and Painting 
have been introduced in 'several girls’ high schools. In 1960-61, 
there were 222 secondary schools, 61 training schools, 15 
colleges for general education and 4 training colleges exclu¬ 
sively for women. It has also been proposed to construct 327 
quarters for women teachers in rural areas with a view to 
enabling them to serve in remote villages which are lacking 
in suitable housing facilities. 

10. Physical Education 

Right from the beginning, the authorities have been 
attaching great importance to physical education. Adequate 
provision of playground facilities is an essential condition of 
recognition for a high school and managements are required 
to collect a special games fee to provide for games and athle¬ 
tics. The appointment of qualified physical training instruc¬ 
tors in secondary schools has also been insisted upon. Interest 
in physical education has been further stimulated by the orga¬ 
nisation every year of sports and games competitions at the 
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district and State levels in connection with the Republic Day 
celebrations. The Government sanctions annually a sum of 
Rs. 1^0,000 for these competitions. 

There are three colleges of physical education in the State 
for training physical training staff for colleges and high 
schools. 

Adequate attention has been given to scouting, guiding 
and junior Red Cross activities in schools. These activities 
have helped children to develop self-reliance and a spirit of 
social service. In 1950, all the scout and guide organisations 
that existed in the State were merged to form ‘the Bharat 
Scouts and Guides’. This is now the sole organisation 
devoted to the promotion of scouting and guiding in the State. 

11. N.C.C. AND A.C.C. 

National Cadet Corps units were formed in this State 
in the very first year of the inception of the Corps in 1949. 
The Army Wing, the Air Wing and the Naval Wing are all 
represented in the educational institutions of the State. Seve¬ 
ral girls’ colleges and a large number of girls’ high schools 
have girls’ divisions of the N.C.C. and A.C.C. The two 
Corps are extremely popular in schools and colleges. The 
number of high schools with junior divisions of the N.CG. 
is 250 while almost all colleges have a senior division each. 

12. Medical Inspection 

Medical inspection is compulsory in the pre-university 
class and in the first year of the degree course in colleges. 
In addition to this, several colleges have provided a scheme 
of free medical attendance to their students. In high schools, 
medical inspection is permissive ; and managements are al¬ 
lowed to levy a special fee for this purpose. There is no 
scheme of medical inspection of pupils in the elementary 
schools, excepting those under the Madras Corporation. 

13. Education of Scheduled Castes, Tribes and Backward 

Classes 

A separate department of Government has been special¬ 
ly set up under the name of Harijan Welfare Department to 
look after the welfare of the Scheduled castes. Scheduled 
tribes and Backward classes. The main functions of this 
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Department are the maintenance of schools, provision of 
scholarships and grants for boarding, provision of books and 
clothing, and maintenance of free hostels for the benefit of 
children of these classes. There are 1,228 elementary and basic 
schools maintained by the Department with an enrolment of 
83,001 boys and 47,473 girls. 

All Scheduled caste children studying in the Harijan wel¬ 
fare schools are given free midday meals. The Department 
also maintains for Scheduled castes and tribes a.high school 
for boys and a high school for girls. Scheduled caste children 
are admitted without any discrimination to all schools, public 
and private. In 1958-59, the total number of Scheduled caste 
pupils studying in all types of institutions was 5,34,808— 
3,72,689 boys and 1,62,119 girls. 

There were 48 elementary schools meant specially for 
Scheduled tribe children, with an enrolment of 1848 boys 
and 758 girls. Scheduled tribe children too have free access 
to all other schools, the total number of pupils of the Sche¬ 
duled tribes reading in all types of institutions being 9,249 
boys and 4,497 girls (1958-59). 

There were 488 elementary and basic schools meant chiefly 
for some of the Backward communities. The total number 
of Backward class pupils reading in these and other schools 
was 11,63,308 boys and 5,79,360 girls (1958-59). 

14. Pre-Primary Education 

While concentrating on school-age children, the value of 
pre-primary education has not been forgotten. There were 
28 schools in the State in 1958-59 for pre-primary education. 
There are also four training schools for the training of teachers 
of pre-primary schools. 

15. Education of the Handicapped 

There are 13 schools in the State for the handicapped, 5 
for the deaf and dumb, 4 for the blind and 4 for the crippled. 
The total number of students in them was 463 boys and 313 
girls in 1958-59. The curriculum in these institutions combines 
general education with vocational training. The Govern¬ 
ment School for the Blind at Poonamallee is a high school 
and prepares students for the S.S.L.C. examination. 
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16. Audio-Visual Education 

For the past ten years, there has been an Audio-Visual 
Education Officer in the Office of the Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction. He maintains a State film library and a complete 
set of audio-visual equipment. He organises periodical 
courses for training teachers in the handling of audio-visual 
equipment. About 475 teachers have been trained during the 
last three years. 

A large number of high schools in this State have audio¬ 
visual equipment such as radios, film and filmstrip projectors, 
tape-recorders and loudspeakers. The number of schools 
having film projectors, filmstrip projectors, radios and tape 
recorders is ^54, 560, 655 and 164 respectively. 

17. Anglo-Indian Schools 

In conformity with the Constitutional guarantee given to 
Anglo-Indians, Anglo-Indian schools have been continued and 
are governed by a special code of regulations. The medium 
of instruction in these schools is English. These schools are 
also taken advantage of by non-Anglo-Indian, parents who 
wish to educate their children through the English medium. 
It is provided that at least 40% of the annual admissions to 
every Anglo-Indian school should be from children of non- 
Anglo-Indian communities. In practice, percentage of such 
children in Anglo-Indian schools is higher than 40. There 
are 45 Anglo-Indian schools (of all grades) in the State and 
one training school for women. The strength of the schools 
was 9,627 boys and 8,880 girls in 1958-59. 

18. Orphanages and Boarding Homes 

Orphanages arranging for the education of orphans are 
eligible for grant-in-aid. The grant payable to an orphanage 
should not exceed 3/4 of the net boarding charges subject to 
a maximum of Rs. 10 per child per mensem in the case of 
institutions in plains and Rs. 15 in the hill areas. There are 
269 such orphanages in the State. 

19. Oriental Education 

Institutions for oriental education in the State arc of 
three categories—elementary schools, secondary schools and 
colleges. They teach in one or other of the three languages 
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—Tamil, Sanskrit and Arabic, There were 2 elementary 
schools, 7 secondary schools and 15 colleges of this type in 
1958-59. 

20. Development of Hindi 

The training of Hindi teachers is conducted in two Hindi 
Pracharak Vidyalayas, one at Trichy for men and the other 
in Madras for women. Government also sanction stipends 
to candidates undergoing training at these Vidyalayas, In 
addition, there is a Rashtra Bhasha Visharad Vidyalaya at 
Tiruchirapally, opened in 1957-58. 

21. Administration 

The organisation of the Department of Fublic Instruc¬ 
tion includes the Director of Public Instruction at the head, 
4 Deputy Directors, 1 Deputy Commissioner for Govern¬ 
ment Examinations, 2 technical personal assistants at head¬ 
quarters, 2 divisional inspectors, 24 district educational offi¬ 
cers (each in charge of an education district), 4 inspectresses 
of girls’ schools (each in charge of girls’ high schools and 
women’s training schools in their Circle), and a number of 
deputy inspectors each in charge of a range. The enormous 
increase in the number of schools that has taken place in recent 
years has necessitated strengthening of the administrative staff. 
As against 32 district educational officers in the composite 
State, there are now 24 district educational officers in the pre¬ 
sent Madras State which is less than half the size of the com¬ 
posite State. There has been a similar increase in the number 
of deputy inspectors. The present number of deputy in¬ 
spectors is 282 whereas it was 285 in the year 1947 in the 
entire composite Madras State. 

22. Educational Budget 

A study of the increase in educational expenditure over 
a period of time can give a rough idea of educational pro¬ 
gress. The budget of the State’s Education Department in¬ 
creased from about Rs. 7.00 crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 11.24 
crores in 1952-53. For the year 1953-54, when Andhra was 
carved out of it, the budget of the residuary State was only 
Rs. 4.71 crores. It has since been continually rising and now 
stands at a figure which is almost double of what it was in 
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1947-48 for the composite State. The actual expenditure rose 
from Rs. 7.05 crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 12.23 crores in 1952-53 
and to Rs. 14.85 crores in 1959-60. Central assistance for 
education was only Rs. 7.00 lakhs in 1952-53. It has since 
gone up to Rs. 126.86 lakhs in 1959-60. 

23. Summing Up 

We may end this brief review of educational progress in 
the Madras State during the post-independence pericS on a 
note of optimism. These years have witnessed unprecedented 
expansion and much fruitful endeavour to improve the quality 
of education. This expansion and endeavour at qualitative 
improvement are not confined to any particular level; they 
embrace all levels of education. A new era of cooperation 
between the Government and the people has been ushered in. 
Though much has been achieved, much still remains to be 
done. One can rely on the inspiration and experience of 
these last few years to carry the State forward with con¬ 
fidence and courage on the long and arduous road to the 
goal of ‘sound education for all’. 



EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF MADRAS 
1. Number of Institutions 
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II. Number of Students 
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B. By Stages I Subjects 

General Education (University Standard) 
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IV. Number of Teachers 
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VI. Number of Institutions in Rural Areas 
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IX —Sotfii Selicied Averages and Percentages 
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